Poetic Values
It is a quality difficult to hunt down, but one that, with
some patience, may be scented, and glimpsed in flight, if not
captured. It has been said that the opposite of poetry is not
prose, but science (which does not mean that science is its
enemy), and that in so far as prose has the intention of science,
it divorces itself "rom its sister art. The scientist erects hypo-
theses which enable man to weigh and measure the physical
universe and to abstract laws which will prosper him in his
conflicts with his environment, his fellows, and himself. Poe-
try communicates the emotions of men in these conflicts and
in their resolution. It is, however, no less than science, pur-
posive, practical, and precise. The purpose of the scientist is to
decrease the evils with which an indifferent and frequently
hostile nature has beset our lives, and to develop the goods it
offers. The purpose of the poet is to give the quality of living,
and so to help man to realize the world, both inner and outer,
more fully. Like virtue, it is its own reward, but not always its
sole reward for being.
The psychological critic, concerned with the way in which
.poetry changes men's attitudes, the energetic younger school,
reacting against Eliot's wasting weariness, and instituting a
revival of satire, have raised a doubt as to whether poetry is
indeed a joy forever, or merely a goad to action. The critic on
the other side rifles the armoury of his opponent to defend the
view that poetry arrests activity; that it partakes of the nature
of any experience which is an end in itself. On one point, how-
ever, the two seem to be in agreement. Poetry, they admit,
has value, the first holding that it is a stimulus to the good
life, the second that it is an element of the good life. As a
matter of fact, it is both. It is that fiery phcenix whose means
are as excellent as its end; whose end is a new birth. Only in-
directly, only gradually, can a great poem work on a growing
audience to create new ways of feeling and thinking and
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